ABOUT  ALEJANDRA 

is  the  story  of  the  people  who  live  and 
work  in  a  small  Mexican  village  in  which 
the  United  Youth  Offering  of  1953  will 
make  possible  the  building  of  a  boys’ 
dormitory. 

The  story  is  told  by  Robert  Atkinson, 
a  student  in  the  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  who,  with  tiuo  classmates, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Rev. 
Kenneth  E.  Heim,  spent  the  summer  of 
1952  inMexico. 
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ALEJANDRA 


Cy  N  MEXICO  ONE  DOES  NOT 
say  north  or  south  when  giving  directions, 
but  rather  up  or  down.  This  seems  true,  for 
in  that  country  one  goes  up  in  loops  and 
zigzags,  and  comes  down  with  sweeping 
curves  and  screeching  brakes!  There  are 
desert  plains,  sea  level  lakes,  jagged  moun¬ 
tains,  snowcapped  peaks,  and  mountain 
lakes.  As  we  cross  the  Rio  Grande  River  at 
Laredo,  Texas,  there  is  not  much  change  in 
the  land.  The  sun  is  hot,  the  wind  is  strong, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with  dust  from  the 
desert.  There  is  a  notable  change  in  lan¬ 
guage,  however,  for  the  signs  and  bill¬ 
boards,  hotels  and  shops,  bear  their  adver¬ 
tisements  in  Spanish.  Suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly  we  are  in  a  different  world. 

Ehe  highway  cpiickly  takes  us  south,  and 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  cactus  and  desert 
plants  decorate  the  land.  Here  and  there 
a  few  Mexicans  can  be  seen  riding  their 
burros  (a  donkey-like  animal  found  nearly 
everywhere  a  Mexican  is  working),  or 
above  us  are  some  soaring  sopilotes  (buz- 
ards).  As  we  speed  along,  the  first  land¬ 
mark  comes  into  view:  the  jagged  peaks 
of  the  Bishop’s  Mitre  appear  on  the  horizon, 
d'his  mountain  looks  like  a  huge  mitre  and 
towers  over  the  industrial  city  of  Monterrey, 
an  old,  colonial  city  in  the  State  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  about  ninety  miles  south  of  the 
border. 


The  next  two  days  we  descend  to  sea 
level  through  raw,  primitive,  and  tropical 
country.  We  watch  Indians  farm  their  land 
with  century-old  tools.  We  see  where  they 
live  in  thatch-roofed  huts  surrounded  by 
bamboo  fences.  The  climate  is  very  hot  and 
humid  now,  and  it  rains  every  day  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  for  we  are  below  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  and  it  is  the  middle  of 
the  rainy  season.  Very  high  mountains  are 
all  around  us  as  we  settle  down  for  the 
night  in  Tamasunchale  (pronounced  like 
Thomas  and  Charlie!) 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  section  of 
our  trip  comes  as  we  leave  Tamasunchale 
and  begin  to  climb  into  the  mountains 
some  ten  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  seems  incredible!  Dizzy  curves,  thousand- 
foot  crevices,  and  canyons  make  our  eyes 
tired  ^vith  so  much  beauty.  Because  of  last 
night’s  sea  level  climate,  we  have  to  pinch 
ourselves  to  see  if  it’s  true  that  we  are 
entering  Mexico  City  on  a  cool,  rainy  night, 
some  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level. 

Mexico  City  is  very  much  like  any  large 
American  city  with  bright  lights,  modern 
buildings,  slums,  street  cars,  football  sta¬ 
diums,  department  stores,  and  taxicabs.  The 
city  is  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  lake, 
Texcoco,  where  the  Aztec  Indians  had  their 
capital  city.  Since  that  time  the  city  has 
seen  revolution,  earthquake,  volcano  erup¬ 
tions,  bombardment,  emperor,  dictator, 
president,  war,  and  peace.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  idle  here  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening,  to  think  about  the  old  Aztec  gods 
and  philosophize  at  random,  but  if  we 
would  sleep  in  a  bed  tonight  we  must 
move  on  and  find  the  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Mexico. 
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A  BIG  MAN 

The  Rt.  Rev.  Efrain  Salinas  y  Velasco  is 
the  present  Missionary  Bishop  of  Mexico. 
His  diocese  covers  the  entire  Republic  of 
Mexico.  Episcopal  Churches  are  in  the 
central  and  southern  sections  of  the  country. 
The  cathedral  is  in  Mexico  City,  as  are 
the  Bishop’s  home  and  office.  The  Bishop 
is  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  all  clergy¬ 
men.  Before  his  consecration.  Bishop 
Salinas  was  Dean  of  St.  Andrew’s  Seminary 
in  Guadalajara  during  the  days  of  the 
Revolution.  He  was  educated  in  Mexican 
schools,  and  later  received  his  theological 
training  at  Nashotah  House. 

He  is  a  big  man  in  every  way.  Tall, 
strong,  broad-shouldered,  with  a  quick 
gait  and  an  even  quicker  wit,  he  is  an  im¬ 
pressive  figure.  His  English  is  flawless  and 
grand,  and  whether  in  English  or  Spanish, 
his  version  of  David  and  Goliath  puts  us  on 
the  edge  of  our  seats  with  excitement!  An 
able  man  in  his  middle  sixties,  he  keeps 
a  rigorous  and  strenuous  schedule;  a  sched¬ 
ule  which  takes  him,  on  occasion,  four  and 
five  hundred  miles  from  Mexico  City.  Some 
of  the  missions  he  visits  are  very  hard  to 
reach,  and  sometimes  he  starts  out  in  his 
jeep  and  ends  up  riding  horseback.  This 
prevents  his  visiting  some  of  the  missions 
more  than  once  a  year,  yet  he  is  untiring 
in  his  efforts;  he  is  the  spiritual  leader  of 
his  people  and  clergy. 

A  Pioneering  Bishop 

He  is  a  frontiersman  and  a  pioneering 
bishop.  His  diocese  is  somewhat  like  a  New 
Testament  situation  in  the  Book  of  Acts, 
with  the  people  meeting  often  in  private 
homes,  the  kitchen  table  temporarily  con- 
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verted  into  a  makeshift  altar,  dirt  or  adobe 
brick  for  kneeling  pads,  and  a  worn,  frayed- 
edged  Prayer  Book  for  every  five  people. 
This  past  summer  the  Bishop  had  a  Con¬ 
firmation  in  the  kitchen  of  a  poor  family 
in  an  even  poorer  fishing  village  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chapala,  which  reminds  one 
of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  congregation 
came  from  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  some  by 
boat,  some  by  donkey,  and  some  by  foot. 
It  was  a  memorable  service  and  one  which 
had  great  power.  We  all  crowded  into  that 
windowless  kitchen,  the  oven  covered  with 
a  white  cloth  and  a  cross  placed  upon  it; 
candles  were  stuck  in  the  sides  of  the  wall 
to  lend  a  flickering  light  to  the  musty,  close 
room.  The  Bishop,  in  all  his  splendor  and 
sincerity,  wdth  his  voice  deep  and  his  heart 
full  of  conviction,  confirmed  three  more 
adults  to  the  Church. 

A  Frontier  Bishop 

What  better  example  of  this  frontier  situa¬ 
tion  could  be  offered  than  Alejandra,  a 
thatch-roofed  and  adobe  walled  village 
of  about  four  hundred  people,  some  eighty 
miles  south  of  Mexico  City?  The  church 
there  is  called  St.  John  the  Divine.  The 
people  come,  bringing  their  offerings  of 
money,  or  for  those  who  can’t  afford  it, 
flowers  for  the  altar,  or  perhaps  homemade 
wafers  for  consecration.  There  are  no  pews, 
just  benches  or  chairs.  Now  and  then  a 
few  dogs  peer  curiously  inside,  enter, 
wander  about,  and  leave  again.  Over  in 
one  corner  a  woman  is  nursing  her  baby, 
and  in  another  a  man  swatting  away  the 
flies  and  mosquitoes  as  he  kneels  down  to 
pray.  Soon  everyone  is  standing  and  sing¬ 
ing  lustily  the  hymn  “In  Christ  there  is 
no  East  or  West”;  then  they  are  kneeling 
again,  with  ears  alert  and  eyes  intent,  as 
they  listen  to  the  comfortable  words,  “Come 
unto  me,  all  ye  that  travail  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.” 
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Perhaps  this  description  gives  the  flavor 
of  the  Mexican  Episcopal  Church.  A  diocese 
that  covers  some  seven  hundred  thousand 
square  miles  is  a  sizable  parcel  of  land. 
On  it  one  could  place  comfortably  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  and,  for  good  measure,  Holland  and 
Belgium.  For  an  area  of  this  size,  it  does 
take  a  big  man  to  be  Bishop;  and  this  we 
have,  in  the  person  of  Bishop  Salinas. 

South  to  Cuernavaca 

Forty-five  miles  south  of  Mexico  City 
is  Cuernavaca,  a  resort  town  where  an  ac¬ 
tive  Episcopal  Church  is  supervised  by  a 
missionary-minded  rector.  It  is  this  man, 
with  the  Bishop,  who  is  most  responsible 
for  the  work  in  Alejandra. 


BURNING  WITH  ENERGY 


Fhe  Rev.  Jose  Guadalupe  Saucedo  y  Men¬ 
doza  is  small  in  stature,  young,  with  a  ready 
smile,  and  burning  with  energy.  He  was 
educated  in  Mexican  schools,  and,  like  the 
Bishop,  has  two  clergymen  brothers.  He 
received  his  theological  training  at  the 
Virginia  I'heological  Seminary  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  Bachelor  of  Divinity  degree,  he 
took  Ijack  his  attractive  wife,  Juanita 
Ciriffith,  to  his  native  land.  Lupe,  as  he  is 
affectionately  called  by  his  parishioners, 
has  many  things  on  his  mind. 
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He  has  the  parish  in  Cuernavaca,  plus 
ten  young  boys  who  live  and  study  in  the 
parish  house.  He  is  responsible  for  their 
religious  training  and  instruction.  The 
boys  get  their  scholastic  training  in  the 
government  schools  in  the  city. 

There  is  a  name  for  this  type  of  religious 
training  in  Spanish  which  is  not  quite 
translatable  into  English,  and  it  is  called 
an  Internado.  The  closest  thing  to  it  in 
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(to  AT  ALEJANDRA 

ffering  will  be  used  to  complete  the  balance  of  the  building. 

our  language  would  be  interned;  that  is, 
it  is  a  place  where  the  boys  live,  study, 
and  w'orship  under  the  Church’s  super¬ 
vision,  but  attend  the  government  schools 
for  their  academic  training.  In  Mexico  the 
Church  is  not  allowed  to  own  property  or 
to  operate  schools  of  learning,  so  as  a 
result  the  Mexican  Episcopal  Church  has 
instituted  this  system  of  Internados  for 
the  education  of  its  children.  There  are 
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several  Internados  already  functioning 
effectively  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
The  reason  for  the  Internados  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is 
that  the  better  schools  are  found  in  the 
larger  cities.  Therefore,  the  Church  has 
placed  the  Internados  strategically  in 
Mexico  City,  Guadalajara,  and  Cuernavaca 
for  secondary  and  preparatory  education. 

Most  of  the  families  of  the  Church  in 
Mexico  are  poor.  They  live  in  agricultural 
areas  and  are  laborers  who  work  in  rice 
fields,  or  who  push  oxen  plows  in  the  fur¬ 
rows.  Many  of  these  families  live  in  isolated 
villages,  far  from  the  cities.  Hence,  in  order 
to  give  their  children  better  educational 
opportunities,  the  Church  developed  the 
Internado  system.  This  system  can  instruct 
and  nurture  the  children  in  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Prayer  Book. 
Out  of  it  can  come  more  men  for  the 
Church’s  ministry  which,  at  this  time,  is  a 
desperate  need.  The  children  of  Church 
families  also  are  able  to  have  a  better  edu¬ 
cation  and  can  obtain  better  jobs,  raising 
their  economic  position. 

Lupe  Saucedo  is  in  charge  of  the  prepara¬ 
tory  and  secondary  boys  at  the  Internado 
in  Cuernavaca,  and  is  adviser  to  the  young 
people’s  fellowship  which  he  started  two 
years  ago  and  has  developed  to  an  active 
group  of  some  thirty-five  young  people. 
But  this  is  not  all  Lupe  has  on  his  mind. 
Besides  being  a  father  to  ten  preparatory 
boys,  an  adviser  and  pastor,  he  has  three 
mission  churches  under  his  care.  One  of 
them  is  Alejandra! 
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TO  ALEJANDRA 


So  vamanos  (let’s  go),  and  be  off  for  Alejan- 
dra.  The  first  part  of  our  highway  is  the 
main  thoroughfare  to  Acapulco  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  soon  we  bear  to  the  left 
and  approach  Galeana.  As  we  pass  by  this 
little  village,  and  look  closely  we  can  see 
the  roof  of  one  of  the  Church’s  missions, 
St.  Paul’s. 

Mountains  soon  begin  to  crowd  in  around 
us,  and  they  appear  to  be  flanking  us  on 
each  side  as  we  descend  lower  into  the 
valley.  In  the  distance  can  be  seen  the  snow¬ 
capped  cone  of  Popocatepetl  revealing  and 
concealing  itself  among  the  clouds.  Soon  we 
seem  to  be  off  the  beaten  track  and  are 
now  kicking  up  dust  on  a  gravel  road  which 
leads  into  the  village  of  Alejandra.  Most 
of  the  homes  are  made  of  adobe  walls  and 
straw-thatched  roofs.  To  the  right  is  a 
white  concrete  roof  sticking  up  above  the 
rest  of  the  homes.  It  is  the  roof  of 
our  hiternado,  w^hich  will  be  the  largest 
building  of  the  village  when  completed. 
VVe  turn  in  the  main  road  which  leads 
to  the  zocalo.  All  the  streets  are  grass- 
covered  and  in  most  places  very  smooth, 
like  a  carpet.  Lupe’s  jeep  has  been  heard 
before,  for  at  the  sound  of  the  engine 
children  relay  the  shout  that  “Mr.  Saucedo 
is  here  again!’’  We  spend  most  of  our  time 
waving  and  saying  “Hello”  to  the  people 
who  have  come  out  of  their  homes  to 
greet  us.  Carefully  and  slowly  we  make 
our  way  to  the  Internado. 

The  boys  of  the  Internado  have  big, 
broad,  happy  smiles  on  their  faces.  They 
range  from  little  four-year-old,  pudgy  Fran¬ 
cisco  Reybal  up  to  thirteen-year-old  An¬ 
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tonio  Fernandez.  There  are  fifteen  boys 
here  from  Church  families,  representing 
five  different  States  of  Mexico. 

The  Internado  at  Alejandra 

They  quite  naturally  point  out  the  three 
newly  constructed  and  completed  dormi¬ 
tories.  The  exterior  of  the  buildings  are 
made  of  a  light  red  brick,  and  they  are 
soon  to  be  covered  with  white  cement  to 
give  a  stucco  effect,  d'he  windows  have  an 
iron  frame,  painted  a  bright  red. 

As  we  approach  the  boys’  dormitory,  we 
step  up  to  the  floor  of  what  will  be  the 
porch,  which  will  run  the  entire  length 
of  the  buildings.  We  pass  through  the  iron¬ 
framed  doorway  and  notice  to  our  right 
and  left  that  there  are  two  roomy  closets, 
and  then  we  enter  into  the  main  room. 
This  room  has  a  high  ceiling  with  three 
long,  sturdy  beams  running  the  length  of 
it.  There  are  fifteen  beds  lined  up  around 
the  walls,  and  each  boy  goes  proudly  to 
his  bed  and  shows  us  where  he  sleeps. 
There  is  a  red  tiled  floor,  and  the  base  of 
the  walls  are  painted  red,  the  remainder  of 
them  white. 

The  next  dormitory  room  they  show  us 
is  temporarily  used  as  the  apartment  of 
Pedro  and  Emma  Reybal  Carrasco  whom 
we  will  meet  shortly.  This  room  is  also 
used  for  the  boys’  study  and  is  decorated  in 
the  same  color  scheme  as  the  first  room. 
The  third  dormitory,  adjoining  the  other 
two  just  described,  was  completed  just  this 
summer,  and  is  now  being  used  for  the 
dining  room.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the 
others,  but  painted  red  and  green.  In 
August  the  new  dining  room  tables  arrived, 
which  Lupe  had  made  in  Cuernavaca.  They 
are  of  hard  pine  wood  and  should  with¬ 
stand  the  clanging  of  the  plates  as  the 
hungry  boys  sit  for  their  meals! 

Upon  leaving  the  dining  room  and  walk¬ 
ing  out  on  the  porch  area,  we  notice  that 
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the  construction  takes  a  definite  ninety  de¬ 
gree  angle  to  the  left.  We  see  the  brick  walls 
of  the  new  study  and  the  outline  of  where 
there  will  be  new  dormitories  and  bath 
facilities.  The  Internado  is  an  L  shaped 
construction,  part  of  which  is  completed 
and  part  of  which  is  being  hastened  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

Life  Guard,  Coach,  Teacher 

Out  in  the  yard,  which  some  day  will  be 
the  patio  and  garden,  Pedro  and  Emma,  the 
married  couple  in  charge,  are  fixing  the  vol¬ 
ley  ball  net.  The  boys  call  Pedro  Maestro, 
which  means  teacher,  and  as  he  blows  his 
whistle,  the  boys  gather  for  a  volley  ball 
game.  Pedro  and  Emma  offer  spiritual 
and  medical  help  and  athletic  opportunities 
for  the  boys.  Emma  supervises  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  meals  and  Pedro  serves  as  life 
guard  for  swimming,  coach  for  football 
and  volley  ball,  and  both  help  the  boys 
with  their  studies.  In  a  very  real  sense  they 
are  parents  to  the  boys  at  the  Internado. 

It  seems  that  all  Mexicans  love  to  swim, 
and  the  boys  in  Alejandra  are  no  exception. 
About  four  hundred  yards  away  there  is  a 
clear  stream  which  flows  over  a  dam,  and 
it  is  here  that  the  boys  go  swimming  every 
day.  Pedro  has  taught  them  all  to  swim, 
and  even  little  Francisco  goes  in  head 
first  with  the  rest  of  them  when  they  dive 
for  the  water.  While  the  boys  are  getting 
wet,  let’s  have  a  talk  with  Lupe  and  Pedro 
about  the  Internado.  Since  Lupe  makes 
his  weekly  trip  on  Thursdays,  we’ll  find 
out  what  a  typical  Thursday  is  like. 

A  Day  at  Alejandra 

d'Hr:  boys  awake  at  7:30  a.m.  and  immedi¬ 
ately  go  down  to  the  stream  for  their  morn¬ 
ing  bath,  since  there  are  no  showers  or 
toilet  facilities  yet.  Breakfast  is  at  8  a.m., 
and  after  each  boy  has  washed  his  plate 
and  cup,  they  line  up  according  to  height 
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with  books  and  notepads  in  hand.  At  the 
sound  of  Pedro’s  whistle  they  start  marking 
time  and  march  off  to  school,  which  is 
about  five  blocks  away.  They  are  quite  a 
sight  as  they  make  their  way  up  the  street, 
keeping  step,  and  weaving  their  column. 
They  stay  in  school  until  1:30  p.m.  You 
may  be  wondering  why  they  are  going  to 
school  in  July. 

In  Mexico  the  winter  months  are  not 
severe  but  December  and  January  are  the 
coldest  and  since  none  of  the  school  build¬ 
ings  are  heated,  most  of  the  schools  have 
their  vacations  then.  It  is  just  the  opposite 
of  our  situation:  they  have  vacation  in  the 
winter  and  we  have  ours  in  the  summer. 
While  the  boys  are  in  school,  we  might  go 
with  Lupe  on  some  parish  calls. 

A  Leader  in  the  Village 

The  first  person  we  meet  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  man  in  this  village.  He  is  Mr. 
Pizana.  It  is  through  his  generous  gift  of 
land  that  the  Church  was  able  to  build  the 
Internado.  He  is  an  active  Episcopalian, 
and  has  shown  much  interest  and  given 
much  help  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
buildings.  He  is  friendly  and  has  many 
interesting  stories  to  tell  about  his  village. 
For  example,  he  can  tell  us  how  the  village 
used  to  be  an  Italian  colony  during  the 
days  of  Porfirio  Diaz,  who  was  dictator- 
president  of  Mexico  for  about  forty-five 
years  prior  to  1910,  which  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  revolution  in  Mexico.  Diaz 
wanted  to  bring  European  influences  into 
his  country,  so  he  established  a  group  of 
Italians  in  this  village,  and  called  it  Colonia 
de  Alejandro.  This  is  why  today  the  official 
name  of  the  village  is  the  Colony  of 
Alejandra,  even  though  all  the  Italians 
have  moved  away.  Mr.  Pizana  can  tell 
us  about  the  days  of  the  revolution:  for 
example,  when  Zapata  was  riding  through 
the  State  of  Morelos  shouting  “Land  for 
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the  Landless!”  It  was  Zapata  who  became 
the  instigator  of  the  revolution  in  Morelos 
to  overthrow  the  wealthy  landowners  on 
their  big  haciendas  (farms),  and  ultimately 
overthrew  Diaz  and  his  powerful  regime. 
Mr.  Pizana  might  take  us  close  to  his  home 
and  show  us  the  house  where  Zapata  stayed 
when  he  passed  through  Alejandra,  either 
before  or  after  a  raid  on  one  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  haciendas.  Mr.  Pizana,  Lupe,  and 
Pedro  might  show  us  where  the  Church  is 
located,  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine. 
They  could  take  us  up  to  the  zocalo  again 
and  see  the  school  where  the  boys  study.  We 
could  stop  for  a  refresco  (soft  drink)  at 
the  village’s  only  store,  owned  and  operated 
by  the  woman  who  gave  the  land  for  the 
church,  Mrs.  Fidencio  Gomez. 

The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Divine 

But  it  is  getting  late  and  the  boys  will  soon 
be  returning  from  school,  so  we’d  better 
hurry  back  to  the  Internado  if  we  want 
anything  to  eat!  After  dinner  the  boys 
usually  rest  for  a  while  because  the  sun  is 
very  hot  about  2:30  p.m.  Shortly  the  whistle 
blows  and  the  boys  are  off  for  another 
swim.  About  4  p.m.  they  leave  the  water 
and  make  their  way  to  the  church  for 
Sunday  school  and  Holy  Communion. 
Since  the  church  does  not  contain  enough 
benches  or  chairs  for  all  the  children  and 
parishioners,  the  boys  bring  their  own 
and  carry  them  to  the  church.  Lupe  and 
his  helper,  Esperanza  Villamera,  have  two 
classes.  Lupe  teaches  the  boys,  and  Esper¬ 
anza  instructs  the  girls.  There  are  about 
fifty  children  in  the  Sunday  school,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  classes  they  gather  around 
the  portable  organ  and  sing  hymns. 

Holy  Communion  service  follows,  and 
the  children  are  joined  by  their  parents 
and  other  people  of  the  village,  so  that  the 
church  is  quickly  filled  with  eighty  or 
eighty-five  in  the  congregation.  The  boys 
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of  the  Internado  stay  for  this  service  too, 
and  open  their  Prayer  Books  and  follow 
the  service  with  the  others.  The  service  is 
usually  over  just  about  sunset,  and  every¬ 
one  gathers  outside  the  church  to  talk. 
I’he  boys  then  return  to  the  Internado  and 
prepare  for  dinner.  After  washing  the 
dishes,  they  begin  their  studies  and  then 
are  off  to  the  dormitories  for  their  devo¬ 
tions  and  a  good  night’s  rest. 

You  Call  Complete  the  Story 

This  story  of  Alejandra  will  be  completed 
by  you,  the  young  people  of  the  Church, 
not  only  through  the  Youth  Offering,  for 
that  is  only  a  token  of  your  willingness; 
not  just  through  reading  this  pamphlet 
or  any  other  material  on  Mexico,  for  that 
is  only  meeting  requirements;  not  just 
through  programs  on  Mexico  in  your 
groups,  for  that  is  only  going  half  way. 
No,  there  is  much  more  we  can  do  to  com¬ 
plete  this  story. 

First  of  all,  we  can  tell  people  about  it. 
We  can  tell  our  friends  about  Alejandra. 
We  can  tell  them  that  in  this  lonely  little 
village  there  is  a  community  of  fifteen  boys, 
soon  to  be  a  community  of  seventy-five  boys, 
living,  studying,  playing,  and  worshipping 
under  the  Church’s  guidance  and  care. 
These  are  boys  who  are  having  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  growing  up  and  discovering  for 
themselves  who  God  is,  and  why  He  is 
important  for  them  in  their  lives.  In  short, 
we  have  a  chance  to  be  missionaries,  not 
just  in  giving  money  for  the  completion  of 
buildings  in  Alejandra,  but  in  believing 
that  this  project  and  these  boys  really 
matter  in  our  lives  and  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
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